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the first manifestation of prog- 

ress of people toward what is 
ealled civilization. Yet oratory, which 
in our day is regarded as a lost 
art since the rise of the radio, the 
movie, and the press, comes with 
the very beginning of social organi- 
zation. People in their most primi- 
tive condition are held together 
mainly by customs, but they could 
never be united for group action 
without a leader. This leader must 
be a fighting man, but he has to de- 
pend much upon his power to per- 
suade others to follow him to make 
that enviable record as a fighter. If 
he cannot move men by reaching 
them through their feelings he ean 
never attain leadership. Oratory, 
then, although somewhat in disuse, is 
still an art of consequence. 

Oratory is an art because it con- 
sists of the painting of one’s thought 
in the language of nature, or the 
translation of a truth into language. 
Oratory may be ornate, and it may 
be crude. One does not have to be 
edueated to be an orator. His words 


Prive in is generally considered 


may not make a very literary im- 
pression, but they may be so deliv- 
ered as to have great effect. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


Spokesmen for an 


This essential is what Demos- 
thenes, the great Greek orator, de- 
fined as “Action.” Asked what is 
the first part of oratory, Demosthe- 
nes said, “Action.” And what is 
the second part? He replied, “Ac- 
tion.” And the third part? And 


SAMUEL R. WARD 


still the reply was, “Action.” This 
thing called “Action” is defined by 
some writers as fluency of speech, 
grace in gesture, and self-confidence. 
Some say that the higher type of 
oratory shows superior power of 
thought, logical consistency in rea- 
soning, quickness and brilliancy of 
conception, and abundance of knowl- 
edge. The orator must observe the 
laws of clearness, elegance, concrete- 
ness, grace, simplicity, sequence and 
unity. He must follow the thought 
processes of the thesis, the antithesis 
and the synthesis. In other words, 
the orator must advance a position 
or proposition, he must oppose a po- 
sition or proposition, and he must 
present facts in support of his posi- 
tion on the question at issue. 
Oratosy is classified according to 
Aristotle as judicial, deliberative, 
and epideictic. That is to say, one 
debates with a person, expounds 


Oppressed People 


something before an assembly, or de- 
livers a masterly discourse in the 
form of a lecture, eulogy, invective, 
a commemorative address or an af- 
ter-dinner speech. To this classifi- 
eation the Christian Church added 
another sort of oratory, pulpit elo- 


J. W. C. PENNINGTON 


quence, as expressed by Savonarola, 
Luther, Calvin and Knox. 

Fortunately, it may be admitted, 
some great orators have been well 
trained persons. If a man who hap- 
pens to take up a cause is educated 
certainly he has a better chance to 
secure a hearing than one unable to 
express himself according to the best 
standards, but the illiterate man may 
be more successful in expressing him- 
self in the language which the people 
can understand. Oratory depends, 
then, upon the audience as well as 
the orator. Some one has said that 
a great oration requires a_ great 
audience, a great occasion of the 
discussion of a momentous question, 
and the utterance of a great thought 
on that oceasion. Persons differ, 
however, as to what is a_ great 
audience, a great occasion or the ut- 
terance of a great truth. 

Most of these nicely worked out 


rules of ratory do not take into ae 
count the natural orator, whose 
words spring spontaneously from his 
breast. He is the man from the com- 
mon ranks, inspired to fight the bat- 
tles of the people who have decided 
that it is no longer better to bear the 
ills they have than fly to those they 
know not of. The tones of the natu- 
ral orator are beautiful, and his ges- 
tures spontaneous. In spite of his 
lack of education he can suit the 
word to the action and the action to 
the word. The natural orator moves 
the souls of men by being able to 
think and feel with the people. As 
one has said, he has, “An eye that 
tears can on a sudden fill and lips 
that smile before the tears are gone.” 
Judged by the results which usually 
follow the delivery of his message, 
he stands among the greatest orators 
of time, although we would not study 
his expressions as literary contribu- 
tions. 

The natural orator has certain 
qualifications not found in the pol 
ished orator. He has little art, but 
he has wit and common sense which 
suggest his delivery. His mind is 
not filled with knowledge of things 
in general, but he understands the 
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people for whom he speaks. His 
duty under the circumstances is well 
conceived and his expression — be- 
His words flow with 
ease as one inspired because he re- 
gards only truth and justice in the 
lofty purpose of serving humanity. 
Love of makes the 
true leader eloquent. “The heart 
must glow before the tongue ean 
gild,” for the heart inspires elo- 
quenee. The natural orator, then, 
reaches the great triumphs men- 
tioned by Emerson “when the orator 
is lifted above himself; when uncon- 
sciously he makes himself the mere 
tongue of the occasion and the hour, 
and says what cannot but be said.” 


comes natural. 


one’s people 


Liberty is the mainspring of ora- 
tory. Oppressed people, therefore, 
have been noted for their orators. 
All great orators may be thus ae- 
counted ‘or. Demosthenes, Pericles, 
Alcibiades, and Cleon spoke for the 
independence of Greece; Cicero for 
the Roman Republic; Mirabeau for 
the rights of the commoners of 
Franee; Burke and Chatham for the 
liberties of the colonies; Otis and 
Henry for American independence; 
Webster for the Union; Garrison, 


Sumner, Phillips, Douglass, and 
Lincoln for the freedom of the 
Negro. 


To the class of natural orators 
most Negroes belong. It is not to 
be concluded that all Negro spokes- 
men have lacked education, but 
many of them have had to depend 
upon their natural gifts. Negroes 
have been denied the opportunity to 
develop by experience along the lines 
of other speakers. They have not 
had the opportunity to serve long in 
legislative assemblies, and they have 
not been weleomed before learned 
bodies. In the pleading of the cause 
of their enslaved people, however, 
Negro spokesmen rose to the ocea- 
sion. Others since that time have 
caught the same inspiration and to- 


day are pleading the cause of the op- 
pressed against peonage, caste, in- 
justice in the courts, and economic 
oppression. 

The story of the Negro orator, 
however, is not to be restricted to 
that of the foremost spokesmen 
herein noted. Among these leaders 
of the people were those who have 
not been so well honored and sung. 
The first of these spokesmen were 
the leaders of the captives on the 
slavers bringing them into bondage 
in America. On fifty-five of these 
vessels they so stirred their fellow- 
men in their native tongue that they 
rose against the crews to deliver 
themselves from such an awful fate. 
Honorable mention here belongs to 
Joseph Cinque and Madison Wash- 
ington. Nat Turner, like Denmark 
Vesey, represented those spokesmen 
who after being enslaved in America 
had learned sufficient of the English 
language to organize his fellowmen 
to pay the high price of their lives 
for liberty. Turner’s confessions at 
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his trial carried a dreadful message 
of sacrifice for freedom. 

Having learned that as a minority 
group the Negroes could not free 
themselves by force, the thinking 
element turned from the militant 
leaders, and they lost their following. 
Negroes then resorted to moral sua- 
sion—the appeal to reason. The few 
educational opportunities allowed the 
race became productive of the num- 
bers of eloquent agitators who joined 
with the abolitionists to show the 
folly of slavery. While a number 
resorted to the publication of news- 
papers and books, they did not fail 
to make most frequent use of the 
spoken word. The’ white abolition- 
ists could speak more correctly than 
the Negro orators, but the Negroes en- 
joyed the special advantage of being 
former slaves speaking with feeling 
for themselves. With a good com- 
mand of the English language the 


Negro abolitionist found ready em- 
ployment among the reformers. 

The first effective one of these ora- 
tors was Charles Lenox Remond. He 
was the son of a naturalized hair- 
dresser from the West Indies. Born 
in Salem, Massachusetts, where his 
father served, Charles and his sister 
Sara attended schools early opened 
to Negroes. He became well edu- 
eated and developed the gift of ora- 
tory. He stood erect, spick-and-span, 
and used earefully chosen words 
fraught with great meaning. He 
felt deeply the sorrows of his peo- 
ple in bondage and could forcibly 
express his thought with a sincerity 
that carried conviction. One of his 
most impressive addresses was that 
delivered before the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society in 1841. 

Following Remond came a number 
of other orators of this elass. And 
in the midst of all these that prince 
of orators, Frederick Douglass. 
Peter Williams, serving primarily as 
the rector of St. Phillips Chureh in 
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New York City, was called down by 
his bishop, and he did not have the 
courage to continue the fight after 
having borne eloquent testimony 
against bondage. James McCune 
Smith, at best a highly educated 
physician, reasoned the matter out 
in his carefully prepared discourses 
based upon the teachings of science. 
J. W. C. Pennington, a learned min- 
ister, condemned slavery through elo- 
quent expositions out of the Serip- 
tures. 

Sojourner Truth, believing herself 
divinely ordained to tell the world of 
the sin of slavery went from place 
to place, interrupting lecturers, poli- 
ticians and ministers in the midst of 
their efforts, rebuking them for their 
hypocrisy and declaring what she be- 
lieved she embodied as the “Truth.” 
Frances Ellen Watkins Harper lece- 
tured from section to section while 
reading her poems against slavery. 


Samuel R. Ward, whom Daniel Web- 
ster regarded as the most eloquent 
man on his feet he had ever seen, was 
a star in this galaxy. 

And so was Henry Highland Gar- 
net, the radical, whose utterances 
differed little from those of David 
Walker, who in 1828 published his 
appeal to the slaves to rise up 
against their masters and by force 


make themselves free. In an address } 


at a convention of colored leaders in 
Buffalo in 1843, Garnet embodied 
such thoughts in an appeal which he 
wanted these men to endorse and 
publish to the country as their sen- 
timent. The proposal caused a con- 
sternation. Knowing that it would 
never do for this assembly of leaders 
to take such a radical position, 
Frederick Douglass maneuvered a 
motion to adjourn for the forenoon, 
hoping that after the ardor had 
cooled somewhat during the intermis- 
sion that wiser counsel might prevail. 
In the afternoon it was voted to 
table the matter, and there Garnet’s 
address slept until some years later 
when John Brown, favorably im- 
pressed thereby, had it published. 
Frederick Douglass then  super- 
seded Garnet as the leader of his 
people. The large majority had 
learned to think of Douglass as a 
safe and wise counsellor. He was 
fighting slavery fearlessly, but he 
was wise enough to stay within those 
limits which showed the possibility 
of progress. He would not jeopar- 
dize all that he had in the effort to 
gain at once everything desired, as 
John Brown tried to persuade Doug- 
lass to do in 1859. Moral suasion 
was all that the circumstances of 
that hour showed as the desirable 
course of the abolitionists. His 
speeches on the anti-slavery rostrum 
in this country and among friends 
of freedom in Europe were made in 
keeping with this policy. When the 


time came for radical action as in 
(Continued on page 6) 
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THE NEGRO 


HISTORY BULLETIN 


A Method for Studying Negro Contributions to Progress 


makes adequate provision for the 

study of many of the groups of 
people that comprise our big world 
family. Time is allotted for activi- 
‘ies centering about the gifts of the 
indians, Eskimos, Chinese and oth- 
ors. The influence of the services of 
hese various groups upon world 
progress and world happiness is as- 
certained and appraised. Little, if 
any, consideration is given to the 


Tus curriculum of most schools 


} -ontributions of the Negroes and 
} their effect upon world affairs. Their 
efforts have been and are of such 


signifieance as to be included in 
every course of study. 

This lack of inclusion of a study 
of these people and 
their gifts to world 
advaneement may be 
accounted for in sev- 
eral ways. There is a 
strong tendency 
among some to mini- 
mize the true value 
of the services of Ne- 
vroes. There is also 
the apathy the 
part of some Negroes 
to neglect to do the 
amount of research 
necessary to secure 
sufficient data in the 
various fields of Ne- 
sro activities and to 
simplify it for elass- 
room use. Much has 
been written conecern- 
ing the Negro, but 
most of this fails of 
its mission. This fail- 
ure is because the lan- 
guage is ill-adapted to 
the pupils’ interests, 
their needs and their 


capacities. The field, 
however, is rich and 
sufficiently challeng- 


ing to appeal to the 
progressive teacher. 
A feeling of worth- 
whileness is essential 
fo human welfare. 
‘his feeling of value is awakened 
when one is conscious that he has 
done some act that was necessary to 
aid humanity. This feeling of value 
stimulates one to greater and greater 
service. Such acts of service arouse 
i just pride, for one feels that he is 
a signifieant factor in the scheme of 
human affairs. This pride is akin to 
a tonie that strengthens one for the 
swiftly changing life of today. Ne- 
zro boys and girls need this tonie. 
A study of the famous men and 
women of their group, both past and 
present, and their contributions to- 
ward world uplift will serve to link 
them as vital contributors in the 
scheme of world events. This study 
will show that cooperative effort was 
responsible for their new day of 


freedom and of progress. Accord- 
ingly, they will unite with friends in 
other groups to effect a more whole- 
some life. This more joyous life 
will be a benefit not only to them- 
selves, but to all in the human chain. 
To Negroes, then, this study will 
awaken healthy pride in themselves. 
It will stress the need for and value 
of persistent effort in service. To 
others, it will reveal the excellent 
services, the ideals and aspirations 
of Negroes. 

This study will show other hori- 
zons of activity that may awaken 
their latent powers and result in 
more effective contributions. It will 
also arouse in them a desire to over- 


come their own hindrances. These 
obstacles place new demands upon 
Negroes. They will be able to sur- 
mount these through constant, united 
effort. and cooperative planning in 
the interest of all. Thus, they will 
become more alert and increasingly 
self-dependent. It was in view of 
these evidences that this study 
seemed justifiable. 


Origin of the Activity 


This activity arose out of a broad- 
east on the Negro. The speaker on 
the broadeast mentioned the contri- 
butions of the Negro in music. Sev- 
eral Spirituals were sung by the 
Howard University Male Glee Club 
of Washington, D. C. The children 
in the classroom became intensely in- 


terested. They wanted to know if 
they would be permitted to enter 
upon a study of Negro contributions 
to the world. This was agreed upon. 

The following day, the children 
brought in pictures which were 
chiefly those of musicians and ath- 
letes. The teacher exhibited some 
slides on individual musicians. Other 
pictures of educators, artists, pa- 
triots and scientists were shown. The 
discussion which ensued took the pu- 
pils back to life in Africa and to its 
culture. The place of the landing of 
the first slaves in America was lo- 
cated on the map. The date of this 
event was given by the teacher. The 
children caleulated the number of 


MISS L. A. DUCKETT AND HER PUPILS AT THE MONROE SCHOOL, D. C. 


years that had elapsed since that 
event. One child showed a picture 
of ‘a cotton plantation where a slave 
played a banjo as the others toiled. 
Another pupil stated that the Spir- 
ituals are being arranged so that 
children may sing them. Someone 
else mentioned that the Spirituals 
were brought from Africa. This 
statement was questioned by several 
pupils. 

The teacher inquired whether the 
children would be interested in a 
story which covered the origin of 
these folksongs. She told why the 
Spirituals were sung. She intimated 
that the reason for singing these 
songs in slavery days differed great- 
ly from the reason for singing them 
today. Of course, the class was 


eager to hear why. The story that 
the teacher read was “Sunday With 
Great Grandmother.” The interest 
of the children throughout the read- 
ing was very keen. Many hands 
were raised at its conclusion to tell 
reasons why the slaves sang the 
Spirituals. Their origin was more 
elaborately discussed. | Comments 
were made upon the popularity of 
these folksongs today. Their char- 
acteristics and influences were dealt 
with. 

As an outgrowth of the exchange 
of ideas, plans were launched for 
the study of the outstanding vocalists 
and composers. Their lives and 
achievements for world betterment 

were to be empha- 


sized. Plans for the 
study of additional 
contributions of the 


Negro in other fields 
of service were decid- 
ed upon. Among the 
other fields selected 
were science, art, lit- 
erature, patriotism, 
sports, statesmanship 
and edueation. 

The children knew 
already that Abraham 
Lincoln had aided the 
progress of the group 
through his issuance 
of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. They 
knew a little also of 
Myrtilla Miner’s serv- 
ices. This information 
came through the 
yearly observance of 
Founder’s Day honor- 
ing her and through 
the contact with the 
student teachers from 
Miner Teachers Col- 
lege. The question 
arose whether any 
other persons had aid- 
ed the Negro. This 
led to the ineorpora- 
tion of other helpers. 
An activity thus came 
about in which the pupils sought to 
know persons whose services were 
linked with the Negro in the human 
struggle for happy living. 

Below are some of the numerous 
questions which the children asked : 


Questions 


1. How did the Spirituals arise? 

2. What are some of their chief 
characteristics? 

3. Why are the Spirituals important 
today? 

4. Why should we appreciate these 
folksongs? 


5. For what other kinds of music are 
Negroes noted? 

6. Who are some of the leading com- 
posers of the present? - 

7. What vocalists are outstanding? 
Why? 

8. How did the music of the past 
influence ours of today? 
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How has Negro music benefited 
the world? 

10. Have any Negroes contributed 
much in art? 

11. What benefits has the world re- 


ceived from the services of Negro 
scientists? 

12. What is there interesting 
Negro edueation? 

13. What have leaders in the field of 
education achieved for world im- 
provement? 

14. How has edueation 
groes helped? 

15. How have Negro sportsmen helped 
to bring about inter group good 
will? 

16. In what ways have Negro states- 
men helped to promote world un- 
derstanding? 


about 


among Ne- 


17. How have the discoveries of 
George W. Carver aided humanity? 

18. Why are the writings of Paul 
Laurenee Dunbar worthy of ap- 
preciation ? 

19. What writers are outstanding? 


Why? 


20. What noble qualities have marked 


Negro services in the field of pa 
triotism? 

21. Who are some of the persons that 
have united with Negroes to pro- 
mote world progress? 

low have the deeds of these peo- 

ple enriched life? 

23. Why has the Negro not eontrib- 
uted more toward happy living? 

24. Why are the services of Negroes 
worthy of appreciation? 


Cooperative Plan Making 


The question of solving these prob- 


lems became the chief coneern. It 
was decided that the children and 
teacher would work cooperatively 


with the teacher as guide. With this 
plan of action agreed upon, the pu- 
pils resolved: 
i. To keep a record of their study. 
To illustrate the record with pie- 
tures and drawings. 
To interview old persons for aid 
in getting information. 


+. To make a map showing countries 
influenced by Negro gifts. 

». To write original stories, poems 
and songs. 


6. To read stories on Roland Hayes, 


Booker T. Washington, Carter G. 
Woodson, Abraham  Lineoln, 
Thomas Jefferson, Myrtilla Miner 
and others, 

7. To do elay modeling of some of 
these persons. 

Ss. To visit places of interest in the 
City of Washington that affect 
Negro life. 

%. To construct a ‘‘Hall of Negro 
Service’? dedicated to their deeds. 

10. To share their experienees with 
other children school 
through a classroom program, 

11. To communicate with boys and 
girls in distant cities to ascer- 
tain their activities in Negro study 
and to gain a knowledge of fa- 
mous Negroes in their community. 

12. To dramatize plays, stories and 
poems of Negro authors suitable 
to their grade level, 

13. To learn some of the songs and 
Spirituals of Negroes, 

14. To learn'a few dances suitable to 


the study. 
15. To publish a classroom newspaper 
relative to the activity. 


Finding Answers to Questions 


Certain of the numerous questions 
were chosen for study. They were 


such as touched the most important 
phases in the eultural life of the 
Negro. The interest ran very high. 
As a result, several activities were 
initiated and pursued. All available 
information was found. Hence, more 
than meagre answers to questions 
were obtained. Many very old and 
valuable books that related to the 
study were brought in by the chil- 
dren. Current magazines, periodicals 
and newspapers, too, were collected 
for use. It was pleasantly surprising 
to note the thoroughness and _fine- 
ness of the work done in each enter- 
prise. 

A group of boys and girls went to 
the library to obtain information on 
Emma V. Brown. The librarian gave 
as much aid as possible. However, 
this was inadequate. Few books on 
Negro life are found in the library. 
Letters were written and sent to the 
Carry Company, Washington, D. C. 
This company furnished the class 
with blotters which contained much 
information about this woman. 

Another group formed a Commu- 
Club. These pupils com- 
munieated with children in other 
parts of the country to learn what 
was being done toward Negro study 
as well as the names of distinguished 
persons in their locality and sourees 
of information. 

From a musi¢ map which the 
teacher possessed, the children found 
centers in America influenced by 
Negro musie. Other useful informa- 
tion about music in America was 
obtained from this map. 


nieators 


Several questions remained un- 
answered. This was due to the fact 


that much that relates to Negroes 
has not been recorded. The answers 
to some of these questions might be 
secured from old, old persons who 
have a clear and aceurate memory of 
their times. 


Cooperative Group Work 


The children had read many sto- 
ries on record keeping and book 
making as a part of their enterprises 
in their study of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. In the Industrial Arts pe- 
riods, groups were busy making sim- 
ple hand-sewed and bound books of 
varying sizes. They were greatly 
aided in this motor exercise through 
the use of Bonser and Mossman’s 
Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools. The Industrial stu- 
dents from Miner Teachers College 
directed several groups in this phase 
of the work. Some of the children 
measured and cut the paper; cut 
thread lengths, eut strips for the 
books and gathered rocks for press- 
ing the books. Designs for the fly 
leaves were made and simple titles 
were printed for the covers. As 
there were several brothers and sis- 
ters in the group, the two worked on 
a joint booklet. Several afternoon 
Industrial Arts periods were devoted 
to this work. A small group of 


children were permitted to go to the 
College to do some of the work as 
the proper equipment was not avail- 
able at the school. When the book- 
lets were completed, they were dis- 
played in the elassroom and viewed 
by visitors. 

A class booklet was also made. It 
eontained the best stories, written 
conversations, letters, poems, ete., 
that had been composed by the pu- 
pils. Some children drew pictures to 
illustrate their stories. Pictures and 
articles from current newspapers 
and magazines bearing on the proj- 
ect were also utilized. 

Some of the individual booklets 
were very splendid. They contained 
a table of contents, a dedication to 
some person, pictures, stories and 
other material. Many of the books 
were quite full. Two little girls who 
seemed to have more literary crea- 
tiveness than the others wrote sev- 


eral original stories, playlets and 
poems. These two children are illus- 


trations of the latent powers of Ne- 
groes today. The children’s work 
also exhibited their acceptance of 
responsibility and their fine spirit of 
cooperation. 

Linoleum designs of famous Ne- 
groes were also made. Clay model- 
ing of some was engaged in like- 
wise. These models were placed in 
the “Hall of Negro Service” with 
other drawings. For the “Hall of 
Negro Service” a large box was used. 
The title was printed and arranged 
above the opening. Curtains of blue 
cambrie were made by the girls dur- 
ing the Industrial Arts period. 

This undertaking afforded much 
opportunity for group work in dane- 
ing, art, music and dramatization. 
The “Virginia Reel” was one of the 
dances which the children learned. A 
few of the Spirituals were taught. 
An appreciation of Negro musie was 
earried through further with Victor 
records. The children whose parents 
had these records permitted the use 
of them in the classroom. Dett’s 
Juba Dance was one that the chil- 
dren really enjoyed. One talented 
boy set about to master this piece 
of music. As a result of practice, 
he was able to play it remarkably 
well. Art work in soap carving was 
done and exhibited. 


Study and Discussion Periods 

Definite periods were set aside 
for study in the solution of prob- 
lems. The teacher assisted the pu- 
pils in the phrasing of the prob- 
lem when the need arose. Sugges- 
tions of topies or questions that 
would aid in the solution of the 
problem were contributed by the pu- 
pils. These suggestions were ap- 
proved or disapproved by the class. 
Valid reasons for changing or ap- 
proving the suggestions were given. 
Good habits of judgment were thus 
developed. 

As soon as the children had com- 


pleted the analysis of their problem, 
they set to study with a zest. Hee- 
tographed or mimeographed copies 
of materials were made available 
by the teacher in most instances, 
Books containing information on the 
children’s level were also pressed 
into service. While one _ group 
studied, the other diseussed the 
topie or problem that had been pre- 
viously prepared. These discussions 
were very interesting. Upon more 
than one occasion, a parent came in 
and shared his experience on the 
topie with the class. Growth in oral 
ability in English was very marked. 

The discussion period closed with 
a summary of the points covered. 
Plans were then suggested and de- 
cided upon for the next problem of 
interest. Types of reaction exer- 
cises to the discussion were pre- 
sented by various pupils. The pu- 
pils selected the enterprise in which 
they were most interested. Some- 
times, two or more worked together 
on a poem, story or alphabet. Here 
is a story which one pupil wrote. 
This was an outgrowth of the diseus- 
sion on Negro composers: 


SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


‘*Have you ever heard of Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor? He was a little taw- 
ny skinned lad who was born in Eng- 
land. On his fifth birthday, a friend 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 


gave him a violin. Everywhere Samuel 
went, he carried the violin with him. 
One time an orchestra leader by the 
name of Joseph Beckwith saw Samuel 
with his violin tucked under his arm. 
Samuel was playing marbles. This man 
persuaded Samuel to come to his home 
to play for him. Samuel was shy at 
first, but finally agreed. He played 
so well that the man offered to give 
him music lesons. Samuel’s mother was 
too poor to pay for the lessons, so the 
musician offered to give him free les- 
sons. Samuel learned to play very well. 

‘‘He wrote and composed the music 
to ‘Cherry Ripe.’ He was still a child 
when he did this. How happy he was to 
receive a prize for it! His mother was 


(Continued on page 7) 
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more and more realistic in meet- 

ing the needs of the world is 
beinging about various changes in 
shools, not only in their courses of 
s\udy, their buildings and equipment, 
but also in their curricula, their phil- 
osophy, their aims and objectives. All 
teachers of children must be alert to 
tuis period of change and transition. 
|:dueation should develop the child on 
» | sides and teach him to live demo- 
cvatieally within a social group. The 
ultimate goal should be the ability of 
the whole group as individuals to live 
it a spirit of understanding, permit- 
ting each group to make a worthy 
contribution to the “Good Life.” 

Children of today are as children 
of yesterday. They enjoy looking at 
picture-books, listening story- 
telling and reading books and pa- 
pers. What type materials are the 
teachers giving our children? Just 
the eut-and-dried books furnished by 
the school systems? Or are they us- 
ing supplementary materials, maga- 
zines, pictures, stories, news, articles 
and elippings to fill in the vacant 
places in the lives of these children? 
Every child enjoys stories of adven- 
ture, hero worship and bravery. Let 
the Negro boy and girl of today en- 
joy these thrills through reading the 
stories of Negroes, as well as those 
of white races. There are now on 
the market many such books of in- 
terest — Pictorial History of the 
American Negro, by Thomas O. Ful- 
ler; The Negro in American Civili- 
sation, by Charles 8. Johnson; The 
Negro in Our History, by Carter G. 
Woosdon; Early Negro American 
Writers, by Benjamin Brawley; 
Twelve Negro Americans, by Mary 
Jenness; The Negro Author, His De- 
velopment in America, by Vernon 
Loggins; Negro Folk Tales, and Ne- 
gro Art, Rhyme and Music, by 
Helen A. Whiting; The Child's 
Story of the Negro, by Jane Dab- 
ney Shackelford. 

Children must be inspired, they 
must be stimulated, they must be 
lifted to the best that is in them. 
Teachers can do this by guiding 
them to straight thinking as a logi- 
cal approach to the solution of 
their problems, giving them a true 
history to base their aspirations 
upon, teaching them not to side- 
track facts, but to study them in- 
telligently, and instructing them to 
think, learn, feel and work to the 
fullest and best that is in them. 
The Negro race has made notable 
achievements in all spheres of hu- 
man endeavor. Art, literature, 
science, music, and edueation have 
received great contributions from 
the race. Negroes have made places 
for themselves in the world of ath- 


T= trend of education to be 


The Negro Teacher at Work 


letics, recreation and amusement. 
Teachers of Negro children should 
ever inspire them with these facts. 
One of our educators, Dr. John C. 
Bruce, in his article written in The 
Journal of Negro History, Volume 
XXII—No. 1, January, 1937, says, 
“It is important, then, that Negro 
History be taught, (1) to instill 
pride of race, (2) to give courage to 
face social handicaps in this coun- 
try today, (3) to stimulate the child 
toward greater achievement, (4) to 
acquaint the child with what part the 
Negro has taken in the building of 
American civilization, (5) to give a 
sympathetic attitude toward the Ne- 
gro (if taught to other races), (6) 
to have the child appreciate the 
courage with which the Negro in 
America has faced conditions from 
slavery to the present, (7) to incul- 
cate in the mind of the Negro Child, 
the fundamental idea of his Ameri- 
can citizenship with all of its rights, 
privileges and responsibilities.” 
Since the objectives of teaching 
Negro History are so clearly set up, 
let it be taught by our teacher not as 
a thing set apart, but in connection 
with other historical activities of the 
same periods. Education implies 
growing which is a continuous re- 
creation of the individual through 
experiencing. Only through such 
worthwhile experiences can the in- 
dividual have active participation in 
group life on increasingly higher 
levels and can he get practice in 
those appreciations, attitudes, habits 
and skills necessary for physical and 
mental health and a wholesome meet- 
ing of the common needs in a democ- 
racy.—E.isE P. Derricore, Princi- 
pal of the George Bell School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Miss L. A. Duckett 
and Her Pupils 


The students of the sixth grade of 
Monroe School, Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of their enter- 
prising teacher, Miss L. A. Duckett, 
compiled during last year scrapbooks 
dealing with various phases of Ne- 
gro life and history. The Managing 
Editor of this magazine accepted the 
invitation to examine these collec- 
tions at the end of the year. He 
found these students manifesting 
not only much interest but showing 
considerable originality in the ma- 
terials which they selected and the 
various ways in which they organ- 
ized these clippings. The collections 
showed data drawn not only from 
various fields of history but from 
such present day matters as educa- 
tion, athletics, theatrical production, 
and business. The Managing Editor 
made a brief address complimenting 
these students and the teacher whom 
he would hold up before the public 
as fine examples of what may be 
done in correlating the study of the 
Negro with the work of students in 
the elementary schools. 


Persons to Be 
Remembered 


Schools in session early in Septem- 
ber have doubtless availed themselves 
of the opportunity to invite atten- 
tion to the important birthdays of 
distinguished Negroes and _ white 
friends of the race. On the first day 
of September, 1822, was born Hiram 
Revels, the first Negro to appear in 
the United States Senate. Jupiter 


Hammon published his address to 
the people of New York on Septem- 
ber 24, 1786. David Walker, the au- 
thor of the appeal to Negroes to rise 


CHILDREN IN AN EGYPTIAN PLAY, WASHINGTON 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


up and destroy slavery, was born 
September 28, 1785. 

Among the birthdays of distin- 
guished white friends who have 
spoken in behalf of the Negro should 
be mentioned that of Bishop Charles 
Betts Galloway of Mississippi, pro- 
moter of interracial goodwill, born 
September 1, 1849. The Marquis de 
Lafayette, a general of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and a friend of the 
Negro, was born September 6, 1757. 
John Gregg Fee, a Kentucky aboli- 
tionist and founder of Berea College, 
which admitted Negroes after the 
Civil War, was born September 9, 
1816. Samuel J. May, the abolition- 
ist who fought many years for the 
emancipation of the race, was born 
September 18, 1797. It should be 
noted also that on the 22nd of Sep- 
tember in 1862 Lincoln issued a pre- 
liminary proclamation to the effeet 
that if the states in rebellion did not 
return to the Union he would on the 
first day of the following January, 
1863, declare the Negroes in those 
parts free. 

Among the important birthdays of 
October should be mentioned that of 
one of the most distinguished Ne- 
groes, William Still, the abolitionist 
and agent of the Underground Rail- 
road, born October 7, 1821. In the 
month of October, however, come a 
large number of birthdays of white 
friends of the race, like Robert Gould 
Shaw, a colonel of the 54th Massachu- 
setts Regiment, who was born Octo- 
ber 10, 1837; Cassius Marcellus Clay, 
Kentucky abolitionist, born October 
19, 1810; John Woolman, Quaker an- 
ti-slavery worker, born October 19, 
1720; William Goodell, abolitionist 
and author of the American Slave 
Code, born October 25, 1792; and Levi 
Coffin, founder of the Underground 
Railroad, born October 28, 1798. 
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the Civil War he was ready to join 
in that movement and made speeches 
for the Union while recruiting sol- 
diers for the United States. Slavery 
had by that time been discredited in 
the sume way in which Douglass and 
his coworkers had had the wisdom to 
see that it could be overthrown. 

What kind of orator was Frederick 
Douglass? He was unlike his con- 
temporaries. Although self-edueat- 
ed, he had much of the wide knowl- 
edge which James MeCune Smith 
acquired, Douglass had a voice as 
persuasive as that of Garnet, and he 
had the natural gift of expression 
which flowered forth in Ward. Yet 
Douglass was unlike all these. Ward 
spoke chiefly extemporaneously. 
Frederick Douglass carefully pre- 
pared his speeches, although he de- 
livered them with that foree which 
registered with the telling effect of 
the purely extemporaneous orator. 
What he wrote he easily memorized 
so that he seemed to enjoy that free- 
dom from manuscript which few 
great orators have shown during 
modern times, 

Douglass’s ante bellum oratory 
probably reached its greatest height 
in his famous speech in Rochester 
on July 5, 1852. After the Civil 
War his greatest utterance was when 
President Grant, his eabinet and 
large numbers of representative citi- 
zeus heard Douglass deliver the ora- 
tion on the oeeasion of unveiling the 
monument to Lincoln in Washington 


on the 14th of April in 1876. 
President Grant exclaimed at the 
conclusion of this address, “The 


world has produced only one Doug- 
lass.” 

The outeome of the Civil War ren- 
dered unnecessary further use of the 
oratory of moral suasion or defiance, 
at least temporarily. The Negroes 
had been freed and permitted to en- 


joy the rights of citizenship inelud- 
ing those of voting and holding of- 
fice. In the state legislatures and in 
Congress of the United States some 
of them had the opportunity to in- 
dulge in deliberative oratory. B. K. 
Bruce made an impression in the 
United States Senate in addressing 
that body on the Indian question. 
Joseph H. Rainey acquitted himself 
with equal honor in his discourse on 
education in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Robert Brown Elliot doubt- 
less surpassed this effort in his 
speech on the Civil Rights Bill in 
reply to the argument advanced by 
Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia. 
Political reconstruction was undone 
by illegal methods, however, before 
the Negro orator had the chance to 
develop far by experience in deliber- 
ative bodies. 

John Mercer Langston, a_ well 
known speaker before and after the 
Civil War, had the advantage of a 
liberal education. His addresses 
showed an abundance of informa- 
tion, but he was too long-winded and 
did not have the power to move men 
to action in the sense that Freder- 
ick Douglass could. J. C. Price, the 
founder of Livingstone College, was 
a man of natural gifts as well as of 
trained mind. speeches, al- 
though extemporaneous, as a rule, 
were forceful and impressive. Price 
was somewhat like Samuel R. Ward, 
whom Frederick Douglass considered 
the most eloquent Negro of his day. 
Many who listened to Price on both 
sides of the Atlantic spoke of him 
also in these highly laudatory terms. 

Following the reconstruction, the 
Negro orator tended again to become 
the advocate of rights which were 
being rapidly taken away. In this 
effort Frederick Douglass, who lived 
until 1895, figured conspicuously. 
With his passing there appeared 
upon the scene a great educator but 
a less brilliant orator who contrived 
to secure the greatest following of 
any American Negro in preaching 
industrial education as the key to 
the solution of the Negro problem 
and the improvement of race rela- 
tions. The greatest speech of his 
career was his address at Atlanta, 
Georgia, at the Cotton States Expo- 
sition in 1895. Then and there he 
proclaimed that in things social the 
races could be as separate as the 
fingers but in things economic they 
could be like the palm of the hand. 
He entreated both races to trust and 
respect each other and “To let down 
your buckets where you are.” This 
man was Booker T. Washington, the 
founder of Tuskegee Institute. 

In the advancement of this new 
idea of education which immensely 
pleased the large majority of the 
whites of the country and displeased 
most Negroes, Booker T. Washing- 
ton beeame an orator in spite of 
himself. In diction, organization, 
and forceful delivery, Booker T. 


Washington did not rise to the level 
of Frederick Douglass, but in the 
advancement of a popular idea he 
was one of the greatest spokesmen 
of all ages. Some of his discourses, 
moreover, are not wanting in the es- 
sentials of the best oratory. The At- 
lanta Speech is a creditable produc- 
tion, and the Shaw Monument Ad- 
dress rises to a still higher level of 
eloquence. 

Following Booker T. Washington 
came the orators of protest against 
his teachings — William Monroe 
Trotter, William E. B. Du Bois and 
others. They were not spokesmen in 
the sense of being eloquent, but they 
sought to argue the case against the 
restriction of the aspirations of the 
Negro to the lower walks of life. 
Soon thereafter came those Negroes 
who, along with the advocates of 
larger freedom, sought by argument 
to stay the tide of further encroach- 
ment upon the rights of the Negro. 
These also were not always orators. 
While William Pickens, M. C. B. 
Mason, R. C. Ransom, William H. 
Lewis, A. Philip Randolph, and a 
few others might easily meet the re- 
quirements of eloquence, James Wel- 
don Johnson, Walter White, and 
Archibald H. Grimké, also active in 
the agitation, would not be thus 
classified. 

The most eloquent of the speeches 
of these spokesmen may be found in 
Carter G. Woodson’s Negro Orators 
and Their Orations. 


Books 


Helen Bannerman of the Little 
Black Sambo tradition has produced 
another such work entitled The 
Story of Little Black Bobtail. 

Junior, a colored boy of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, by Eleanor 
Frances Lattimore, published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York City, has recently appeared. 

Lion Boy, by Alden G. Stevens, 
published by Stokes and Company, 
New York City, is an aceount of an 
Afriean child in the high veldt eoun- 
try. 

Beating About the Bush, by Brian 
O’Brien, published by Lee Turner 
and Company in New York City, 
gives much folklore of Equatorial 
Africa. 

Mrs. Eva Knox Evans has given 
new stories of Jerome Anthony and 
Araminta in Araminta’s Goat, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
New York City. 

Ways of the Veldt Dwellers, by 
Alice Alison Lide, published by 
Longsman, Green and Company in 
New York City, gives eight stories 
of the wild life of the African bush. 

Shuttered Windows, by Florence 
Crannell Means, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, is the 
story of Negro life on the Carolina 
Islands. 

Negro Folk Tales, and Negro Art, 
Music, and Rhyme, by Mrs. Helen 


October Score Board 


Below you will find the names of 
several famous persons. In_ the 
blanks at the left of the following 
statements place the name of the 
person that the statement describes, 
(Read all of the June issue over and 
see if you can do this without look. 
ing back over any page.) 

Sojourner Truth 

Henry Ossawa Tanner 

Abram Hannibal 

Joseph Hannibal 

Alexander Pushkin 

El Hadg Omar, Samori, Dingaan, 

Moshesh, Lobenguela, Cetewayo 

and Behanzin. 
Anton Wilhelm Amo 
E. J. Captein 
Stephen Dorantes 
Juan de Pareja 
Sebastian Gomez 
Juan Latino 
A. C, G. Crespo 
Miguel Kapranzine 
Le Chevalier de Saint Georges 
Listlet Geoffrey 
Angelo Soliman 


(Continued on page 8) 


A. Whiting, have likewise impressed 
the Board of Education, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Negro Makers of History has re- 
cently found its way into the schools 
of Goldsboro, North Carolina; of 
McComb and Colombia, Mississippi; 
of Plattsburg and Maplewood, Mis- 
souri, and of Hearne, Texas. 

The Story of the Negro Retold has 
recently been adopted as the basis 
of instruction in Negro history in 
Bordentown, New Jersey; in Rich- 
mond, Virginia; in MeComb, Missis- 
sippi, and in Temple, Texas. 

The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Mrs. Jane Dabney Shackelford, is 
still finding its way into the schools 
regardless of their color. Orders 
have recently come from schools in 
Newark, New Jersey; in Saginaw, 
Michigan; and in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Large orders have come also 
from Goldsboro, North Carolina; 


from Tulsa, Oklahoma; and from 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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Negro Contributions 


(Continued from page 4) 


very happy too. When he had received 
much training in music, he wrote the 
musie to ‘Hiawatha.’ This poem was 
written by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Everybody liked this song, and it is 
sung today. Don’t you think he was 
really great???’ 

As the elass demonstrated much 
enthusiasm in the men and women 
of the other race who had aided 
Negro progress, several discussions 
were devoted to recalling their ser- 
vices and the debt of gratitude due 
to them. Exeursions were made to 
their shrines wherever possible. Lin- 
coln Park was visited as well as the 
Lincoln Memorial. Howard Univer- 
sity was also the center of attraction 
on an exeursion. 

Here is another story which many 
of the children enjoyed: 


CourAGEous, THOUGH FRAIL 

‘*Yoo-ho! Yoo-ho!’’ ealled Mar- 
jorie and Yvonne to Eunice as they 
spied her walking slowly along Jay 
Street one afternoon. Eunice was 
knitting so intently that she failed to 
hear the familiar salute of her friends. 
In truth, she was so absorbed in her 
knitting that she was unaware of the 
fact that she was within a step or 
two of the curb. A friendly hand 
seized her by the arm just as she 
would have plunged, no doubt, pell- 
mell into the street. There she would 
have doubtlessly been injured by the 
swiftly moving autos. Amazed, she 
turned to find a kind lady smiling at 
her and saying, ‘‘Be more careful, 


little girl. Avoid knitting as you 
walk along the street.’?’ 

‘(QO thank you!’’ responded Eunice 
breathlessly. ‘‘I had no idea that 
I was so near the corner. I promise 
I'll not risk my life in that way 


again,’?? 

The lady smiled and then went on. 
By this time, Marjorie and Yvonne 
had managed to avoid the traffic and 
had erossed the street. They were 
now at their playmate’s side. 

‘‘T’m glad that lady seized your 
arm just in time,’’ said Yvonne. 
“T was dreadfully frightened ~when 
I realized your danger. Now be sure 
to practice the safety rules as you 
should,’? smiled Yvonne in warning. 

‘‘You bet I will,’’ answered Eu- 
hice, 

‘‘Where are you going anyway?’’ 
questioned Marjorie. 

‘“‘T’m on my way to the library to 
get a book for my sister, Catherine. 
She had to take her music lessons this 
afternoon. Come, walk part of the way 
With me,’’ pleaded Eunice. 


‘<T think we should go so as to be 
eyes for you while you knit,’’ joked 
Marjorie. 

‘¢Nonsense,’’ Eunice replied. ‘‘My 
eyes are wide open now. Besides, I’m 
not going to knit or do any work any 
more while I’m walking. Tell me, 
have you had your discussions in class 
on your favorite heroine of the past 
as yet?’’ 

‘*Yes, we had them today. The 
boys were at shop so Miss Pleasants 
permitted us to diseuss our heroine 
among ourselves. Each of us selected 
some trait of our character as the 
subject rather than use the name of 
the person outright. For instance, I 
chose ‘Courageous, Though Frail’ as 
my subject. It was a story of Myr- 
tille Miner,’’ was Yvonne’s reply. 

‘‘T had chosen as my title ‘The 
Helping Hand,’ spoke up Marjorie. 
‘“My story was on Anna T. Jeannes. 
I didn’t attend school today as mother 
was suffering with a dreadful head- 
ache. I here Miss Pleasants will 
permit me to give my talk later.’’ 

‘‘Hmm!’? murmured Eunice. Then 
she said aloud, ‘‘They’re both very 
interesting persons about whom I’d 
like to know more. I don’t know 
which one I’d like to hear of first. 
Who will it be?’’ 

Eunice looked from one to the other 


of her friends with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. The two girls 
laughed. 

*‘T have it,’’ eried Eunice after a 
moment’s thought. Then stopping 


abruptly and elosing her eyes, she 
said quickly: 

**One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine. 

‘*Your story comes first in my 
mind.’’ 


Her finger touched Yvonne on the 
chest. Eunice opened her eyes and 
exclaimed in a tone of merriment, 
**Tt’s you, Yvonne.’’ 

Again the girls laughed heartily. 

‘“Very well,’’ remarked Yvonne. 
‘*T’ll favor both of you this time. 
I did not know much about Myrtilla 
Miner at first so I summoned my 
Fairy Godmother, Reading, and 
sought her aid. Of course, she came 
to my rescue. She in turn summoned 
Father Time who rolled back the eal- 
endar to March 4, 1815. This I 
learned was the birthdate of my hero- 
ine. I looked on his map and he 
showed me Brookfield, New York, the 
place of her birth. I’ll remember the 
date, I told myself, because March 
4 has been inauguration day for many 
years. I’ll remember the name of the 
State even though I may forget that 
of the town. New York, you know, is 
famous for its skyscraper buildings; 
famous as the first capital of our 
country and outstanding for its vast 
population. As I searched Father 
Time’s record through reading, I 
found that my heroine, though a 
frail child, had a bright, sunny dis- 
position. Her mind was very alert, 
too. She was fond of study and 
borrowed books to read whenever she 
eould. She received much _ benefit 
from her _ reading. Eagerly, she 
joined the hop-pickers and worked 
with that group so as to earn money 
enough to buy books and to get an 
elueation. Through her thrift and alert 
mind, she was able to finish her 
school training when just fifteen 
years of age. Then she entered upon 
her first teaching adventure. 

‘“She was very happy in this new 
experience. She realized, however, that 
she could achieve more with greater 
preparation and training. Therefore, 
she went to Clinton and attended a 
school for a year. With this further 


training, she felt better prepared for 
work. As I read, I traveled with 
her to Rochester, New York, and 
later to Providence, in Rhode Island. 
I rejoiced with her in the success 
which was hers in both places.’’ 
‘«Myrtilla Miner must have been 
an excellent teacher,’’ broke in Eunice. 
‘‘That’s correct. Her fame as an 
excellent teacher became so _ wide- 
spread that she was asked to go to 
Mississippi to teach. Of course, she 
needed suitable clothing for this new 
situation. She was puzzled as to 
what to do. She was without money. 
It had been necessary to spend almost 


all of the small amount she had 
earned to live. With her usual 
thoughtfulness and _ industry, she 


pledged her future pay to secure 
the clothing which she needed. She 
was all ready for the trip when she 
received the message that the school 
would not open.’’ 

‘‘That must have been a _ bitter 
disappointment,’’ observed Marjorie. 

*‘Tt was. For a while, Myrtilla 
Miner was perplexed. Then she coura- 
geously faced the problem and solved 
it. She took the clothing to the 
merchants and explained the matter. 
She was able to persuade them to 
take back every article that she had 
not used. Her truthfulness and cou- 
rage won their admiration.’’ 

At this, Eunice heaved a sigh of 
relief and urged Yvonne to continue. 

**Although Myrtilla Miner was out 
of work as a teacher for that year, 
she plodded along bravely. Another 
eall came from Mississippi. It was in 
a school for the education of planters’ 
daughters at Whitesville. This school 
was known as the Newton Institute. 
Here she had actual contact with 
slavery. She saw its horrors. She 
saw slaves herded together and fed 
like beasts. ‘What can I do to de- 
stroy this monster, slavery?’ Myrtilla 
Miner asked herself. ‘How shall JT 
start?* 

**Tt oeeurred to her that the slave 
must be edueated. She mustered enough 
courage to ask permission of the plant- 
er whose daughters she was teaching to 
instruct the slaves on his plantation. He 
explained that such training was impos- 
sible as it was against the law. The 
idea that provoked her about the mat 
ter was his curt and angry remark, 
‘Why don’t you go North and teach 
them, if you’re so eager to do it?’ 

‘*This remark angered her and fired 
her with the resolve to come to Wash- 
ington and to establish a school for 
the education of free girls of the Negro 
race.’’ 

Eunice and Marjorie received this 
decision with great satisfaction. 

‘*Myrtilla Miner was confronted 
again with the problem of money to 
earry out her plans. However, her love 
of humanity, her faith and great cour- 
age caused her to make the venture. On 
her way to Washington, she stopped in 
New York to see her friends, the 
Hathaways. She also visited the of- 
fice of Frederick Douglass and dis- 
eussed her plans with him.’’ 

sure he approved of her 
plan,’’ was Marjorie’s suggestion. 


‘*Quite the contrary was true,’’ 
Yvonne replied. 
‘*Why?’’ questioned Eunice in a 


tone of surprise. 

‘<Douglass disapproved of the ven- 
ture because of Myrtilla Miner’s frail- 
ness and the danger to her own life 
such an undertaking might bring as a 
pioneer in the capital city. Nothing 
that Douglass said shook her faith and 


courage. She felt that Divine provi- 
dence would aid her. She came to 
Washington. At that time, she had 


just one hundred dollars as her capi- 
tal.’’ 

More smiles covered the faces of 
Marjorie and Eunice. Yvonne con- 
tinued : 

**T must take occassion to tell you 
here that Douglass regretted his error 
some years later. He wrote her a letter 
in which he praised her untiring ef- 
forts. 

‘*Slavery existed in Washington as 
in other parts of our country. There 
were several thousand slaves here in 
the District of Columbia. Their con- 
dition was not as unhappy as that of 
the slaves on the sugar and cotton 
plantations of the South. However, 
it was sad enough. There were several 
thousand of free people of our race 
here. There were about two thousand 
free children of school age. She re- 
solved to devote her efforts to the edu- 
eation of these children.’’ 

*‘T didn’t know that there was 


slavery in Washington,’’ observed 
Eunice. 
‘*T’ve another surprise for you, 
too.’’ 


‘*What is it?’’ queried Marjorie. 
*“Did you know that Washington 
was once under the control of a 
mayor??? 
‘*No, tell us about him.’’ Marjorie 
spoke this time. 
‘*His name was Walter Lenox. He 
wes also against Myrtilla Miner’s 
plan. I’ll tell you more about him 
later.’’ 
‘‘Her undertaking was certainly a 
gigantic one under those cireum- 
stances,’’ commented Eunice. 
Yvonne made no reply, 

tinued: 

**Tt was on December 3, 1851, that 
she opened the school in the home of 
Edward Younger with just six pupils. 
His home was located on Eleventh 
Street in the downtown section of 
Washington. In less than one month, 
the number of children increased to 
fifteen, and by the end of the second 
month the number was forty. This was 
the average number in the school for 
two years. Hundreds wanted to en- 
roll, but it was impossible to secure 
a larger school. 

‘*Myrtilla Miner was very indus- 
trious. Instead of spending her va- 
eation in rest and pleasure, as most 
teachers are able to do today, she used 
this time to obtain funds with which 
to open a larger school. Thus, she 
hoped to provide for the very large 
number of girls who wanted to at- 
tend. Her industry was rewarded. 
She was able to purchase more than 
three acres of land for the new 
school. This land cost over four 
thousand dollars. Two good Quaker 
friends purchased the property for 
her. Other friends rallied to her 
aid. Harriet Beecher Stowe contrib- 
uted one thousand dollars which she 
obtained from the sale of her book, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Myrtilla Miner 
was therefore able to pay off the debt 
within four years. On the site of this 
new school were a small frame house 
and a barn. Beautiful fruit and shade 
trees made the surroundings more at- 
tractive.’’ 

‘How happy and thankful she must 
have been now!’’ remarked Eunice. 

‘*Yes, she was very happy because 
her plans were succeeding. She was 
glad, too, because her pupils were 
eager to learn. They appreciated her 
services. They were neat in appear- 
ance and their manner was quiet and 
courteous. 

‘*People from various parts of the 
country came to visit the school. 
There was seareely a day that passed 
but that someone visited it. Some 
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came because of interest. Others came 
because of curiosity. All, however, 
marvelled at the great progress that 
was being made. They admired the 
fine type of girls that were her pu- 
pils. Sometimes it was necessary for 
her to be away from the school in 
order to secure funds for it. Visitors 
at these times were surprised to find 
work progressing just as if she had 
been there to conduct it. She had 
developed in these girls the habits 
if self-reliance, self-direction and self- 
control. Thus with a bright pupil 
leader, the work was admi- 


as the 
rably carried on in her absence. 
‘‘Please tell us more about the 
elassroom work,’’ urged Marjorie. 
‘Myrtilla Miner had great fore- 
sight. This was seen in the type 
of elassroom activities. You know 
today in school, health and personal 
stressed. All who 
entered her school had to possess these 
yualities. She urged not only a full 
oath twice a week, but a full bath 
daily. Excellent health habits were 
the result of this thorough training. 
Excursions were also made for the pur- 
pose of getting experiences and infor- 
mation. Onee there was a large ex- 
hibit at the Patent Office. Her elass 
went to see the exhibit. The students 
learned through this trip. The Eng 
lish aetivities were made more inter- 
esting and worthwhile because real let- 
ters were exchanged between prominent 
persons and her pupils. Frederick 
Douglass, Julia Howe, Catherine Beech- 
er and Charles Ray were among some 
of the people with whom they com- 
munieated through writing. This was 
wer three quarters of a century ago. 
Some of these very ideas are a_ part 
of the programs of the best schools 


‘leanliness are 


of the present.’’ 

‘*Did she do all of the 
alone?’’ asked Eunice. 

‘‘No, for a time she was assisted 
by Emily Edmondson, a fine, tawny 
skinned girl from Sherwood, New 
York. They lived and toiled together 
splendidly. They shared together the 
labors. They seemed to find real joy 
in their tasks, 

‘<The suecess and joy of the school 
was interrupted by the bitter at- 
tacks of the Mayor of Washington, 
Walter Lenox, about whom I promised 
to tell you more. He wrote an article 
in one of the leading newspapers of 
that time. He spoke very unfavorably 
of Myrtilla Miner’s undertaking. He 
opposed the continuance of the school 
because it would attract other free 
colored people from states. 
The social standing of the Negro, he 
felt, was too low for the high type 
of training that was being given. 
He did not seem to realize that edu 
eation aims to achieve a change for 
the better in one’s social standing. He 
realized, however, that the 
would be the center of strength against 


teaching 


nearby 


school 


slavery. He did not want slavery 
to be abolished. He was very selfish 
in this. strongest argument 


was that the school might even break 
up the country. No doubt, it did have 
a great influence in arousing thought 
against slavery. Certainly the results 
have been worthy of that sacrifice.’’ 


‘*Of course, they were,’’ remarked 
Marjorie. 

Yvonne continued: 

‘*Myrtilla Miner was astonished 
when she read the article in the news- 
paper. She visited the editors of the 
paper. They talked the matter over 
with her. She was too brave to let 
them persuade her to give up her 
school, She assured them that she 
was determined to continue. 

‘‘The Mayor was not her only foe. 
Villains would stand outside. They 
would make insulting remarks to the 
girls as they left school at the close 
of the day. At night, they would 
hurl bricks and rocks at the building. 
It was necessary for Myrtilla Miner to 
use a gun for protection. Once the 
building was burned. Emily Edmond- 
son and she escaped unharmed. This 
event did not discourage her. She 
bravely said that she would build an- 
other school, if that one were de- 
stroyed.’’ 

‘*Bravo!’’ sang out Eunice unex- 
pectedly. 

Marjorie and Yvonne smiled blithely. 

A few moments later, Yvonne re- 
sumed her story, saying: 

‘*These unpleasant experiences had 
their weakening effect on her frail 
body. She elosed the school in 1860. 
A year later, she went to California 
to rest and to regain her health. She 
had always enjoyed horseback riding 
and fast driving. One glorious June 
morning she went for a drive in a 
light buggy drawn by two ponies. On 
the young horses galloped and leaped. 
They turned two curves in the road 
with lightning speed. A terrifie crash 
came! Myrtilla Miner was’ thrown 
thirty feet in the air, then she landed 
on the ground with violent foree on 
her right hip. She did not waver in 
spite of her crippled condition. She 
had faith that she would recover and 
would be able to resume her work 
again. As soon as she was able to 
travel, she returned to New York 
and then came to Washington. She 
lived only ten days after her return.’’ 

‘*What a sad ending!’’ sighed Mar- 
jorie. 

last days must have been 


happy in spite of her affliction,’’ 
Yvonne replied. 

‘*Before her death, Congress passed 
a law whereby the school founded by 
her and her assistant, Emily Edmond- 
son, became a part of the regular 
school system. I need not tell you 
for you know perhaps that this school 
has grown from a normal school to a 
college. It has the same high rank 
as any of the larger and older col- 
leges in our country.’’ 

*‘T am glad that she triumphed in 
her undertaking,’’ Eunice uttered in 
a tone of great joy. 

By this time, the girls had reached 
the steps of the Public Library. Mar- 
jorie and Yvonne waited outside in 
the cool, fresh air. Eunice entered 
the library to get the book for her 
sister. 
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October Score Board 
(Continued from page 6) 

Sakanouye Tamuramaro 

Antar of Arabia 

Antonio Maceo 

Christophe 

Enrique Dias 

Charles Waddell Chesnutt 

Paul Laurence Dunbar 

Henry Ward Beecher 

Lord Mansfield 

Dessalines 

Harriet Beecher Stowe 

James Varick 

Richard Allen 

General Dumas 

Alexander Dumas 


siieniaeiaineaaaaaeninionnes 1. As a just judge he 
had the courage to give the opinion 
of the court that slavery could not 
exist on the soil of England except 
by positive law to this effect. 
sasemenionuiasioned 2. Author of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 


cnaabanienkacnacaanoinaian 3. First bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 


souesbacssiinaiaiinaad 4. Founder of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 


ibsiabeiasiinaenacaua 5. Carried forward the 


The Book of the Month 


Miss Evangeline E. Harris, a 
teacher in the Lincoln School of 
Terre Haute, Indiana, has published 
privately her booklet of stories en- 
titled The Family. The booklet is 
illustrated with drawings by M. Mi- 
kel Williams. 

These are realistic stories of child- 
hood activities in the style ef fireside 
talks. The story entitled “Sammy’s 
Christmas,”’ given first, is a realistic 
narrative of what actually took place 
in a family. 

It is very much a jump from the 
simple account of Christmas to such 
a serious matter as the life of Booker 
T. Washington, but the narrative is 
made interesting with simple words 
and incidents which appeal to chil- 
dren. 


In the same way the author treats 


briefly the life of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, emphasizing those events 
in his career which help make the 
story gripping. In all these cases 
the illustrations are helpful in car- 
rying the message to the child. 
Finally comes “Lift Every Voice and 
Sing.” 

There can be little adverse criti- 
cism of the value of the stories 
published, but one must express a 
disappointment in not finding in the 
booklet a larger number of stories 
dealing with other important facts 
in the life and history of the Negro. 
The style of Miss Harris is evidence 
of her ability in this field, and it is 
earnestly hoped that she will pro- 
duce a larger work which will sup- 
ply a nation-wide need for more and 
more literature for Negro children 
in the elementary schools. 


work of Toussaint Louverture ir 
making Haiti an independent na 
tion. 
God’s Faithful Pil 
grim. 
sspueiatetnsenemaias 7. Became a renowned 
preacher through art. 
Im the anti-slavery 
cause he wus an oratorical giant. 
9. The House Behina 
the Cedars is supposed to be his 
best work. 
10. William Dean 
Howells paid him the highest tribute 
in saying that he was the first one 
to feel the life of the Negro estheti 
cally and to express it lyrically. 
ll. Explored the 
southwestern part of the United 
States and discovered “Cibola.” 
12. In the Indepen 
dence of Cuba we should always 
remember his dashing campaigns. 
éictnhsiecuamnananeiiunie’ 13. Viear of the Con 
vent of Santa Barbara in Goa. 

sinineicanaahasnaiiiin 14. Inspiring poet i 
time of peace and a savior in time 
of war. 
Member of the 
Portuguese Chamber of Deputies. 
suniiiieialaemiaiel 16. Painter under the 
inspiration of the artist Murillo. 
stheditladanaicmaaaanian 17. Noted painter o 
the Velasquez school. 
18. Leading genera 
in the Army of the Japanese i 
their struggle against the Ainu. 
9. Distinguished ma 
of letters, the novelist and dramatic 
writer. 
France showed 
her gratitude to him by the monu 
ments erected to him, his son, and 
his grandson on the Place Malesher 
bes in Paris. 
21. General the 
service of the Holy Roman Emperor 


Became a scientist 
23. A_ brave soldie 
and a reputable musician. 


..24. A Latin scholar. 


‘siddinameaaktidaaal 25. Africans who ral 
lied around their leaders and died 
like heroes defending their soil. 


iessnctiesnsoreibaaien 26. Served as a pro 
fessor of philosophy at the Univer 
sity of Wittenberg. 
27. Distinguished him 
self in theology and philosophy. 
28. The successor of 
Dessalines in Haiti. 
29. Instrumental in 
winning the war against the Dutch§, 
in Brazil. 
ieaiaiiliiadideimanisee 30. Naval officer in 
the Black Sea Fleet and for several 
years navigated the Mediterranean.] 
denehesuentiacimniaian 31. In spite of handi- 
caps of a tempestuous career, his 
literary achievements have moved§V¢ 
the modern world as those of theffo{ 
father of that country’s literature.ff, 
spinnnecniimaiiniaiael 32. In various ways 
he served the Russian Empire with 
distinction with the rank of general. 
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